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in gondolas along the canals of Venice, where Byron spent years
in dissipation and wrote Mazeppa and the first two cantos of
Don Junn^ his masterpiece.

There the Countess Guiccioli rescued him and they lived
together at Ravenna and Pisa and Genoa> cities with names like
jewels. Into the young Disraeli*s life also there might enter
beautiful Contessas, mistresses of Italian palaces. After all,
the star of his family had risen in Italy, Grandfather Benjamin,
the English denizen of 1748, first sa\v the light there, and Italian
influences remained with him to the end, since in the days of his
prosperity he formed the Italian garden near Enfield, ate macaroni
prepared by the Venetian consul, and sang canzonettas.

So Disraeli crossed over, from Dover to Boulogne, and all the
trumpets of adventure sounded for him on the other side. The
Austens and he set out for Paris, and it took them days, stopping
at Montreuil and Grandvilliers on the way.

There begins once more the flood of enthusiastic correspon-
dence typical of Disraeli on his travels, but this time he writes
freely to Isaac as well as to Sarah. Paris, where he stayed in
the rue de Rivoli, leaves him, as might be imagined, com-
pletely breathless, and he explores the city with the energy he
brought to all his undertakings. Years later he was to return
to Paris with Mary Anne and be received by the King, Mary
Anne's presentation being impossible owing to some formality.
Did he remember then the eager boy of twenty-one lost in wonder
at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and the guais, and the old city ?
He is so excited that he forgets to keep his diary, though Austen
and Sara kept theirs faithfully. Sara, after all, could lend him
hers to copy, re-living every incident, and chiding him gently
for his lack of pains in not keeping his own*

They stayed in Paris a few days and continued to Geneva
by the road which led through Dijon. How wonderfully one
saw France from a travelling carriage drawn by post-horses, and
how intimately one came to know one's companions* The
isolation of the carriage resembled that of a ship at sea; he
learned to recognise every light and shade of Sara's pretty face,
the shadow of her eyelashes on her cheeks, Sara when happy
and Sara when bored, the very play of her thoughts mirrored
in those expressive eyes.

And yet, had he but known, mastery lay all the time with
Sara, for all his precocity and the success of his first novel
She was happily married to Austen and had designed the pattern
of her life, while that of his remained so far without design*